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high class bonsai call in an expert to inspect
their trees at least three times ^a month.
Bonsai fashions come and go. ' A bonsai
fancier might plant only pines and then find
out ten years later that cherry trees are all the
rage. "It isn't quite as bad as that, however/'
reassured Mr. Uchiyama, "for a really beautiful
bonsai, like a beautiful painting, never goes out
of date/' It is the cheaper trees which change
in style. Pines are always good but fruit-
bearing trees were once all the rage. This year
miniature forests of mixed trees, particularly
cryptomeria and keyaki^ are in style. These
forests are the furthest away from the original
plan of a bonsai which the art has yet reached,
for, claims Air. Uchiyama, the idea started as
a sort of permanent flower arrangement.
Bonsai collecting has always been the fad
of the wealthy, for few can afford such collec-
tions as Count Miyoshi's which is valued at
100,000 yen, or Mr. Keikichi Tanomogi's. Count
Sakai has a group of tiny plum trees less tV>m
four inches high but valued at about seventy yen
each. Some of these collectors own rare tosUo
which have been dwarfed by nature, they are so
rare, however, that they offer little competition
to man-made bonsai.